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ABSTRACT 

The impact of urbanization on the residents of 
Hendricks County^ Indiana is described in this report. Some costs and 
benefits of this process are enumerated, . Data wereobtained in 1968 
from 25 state and local officials and businessmen^ and from 116 
interviews with farm and non-farm residents in Washington Township. , 
The process of urbanization is described by the landscape changes^ 
population growth^ the economic base^ and land use. Community service 
demandsand costs are influenced by changes in local public services 
including education^ government^ public safety^ health and 
sanitation^ welfare and correction^ recreation^ continuing education 
and resource develoment, and highways and streets. It is noted that 
the differences between metropolitan core and urban fringe residents 
may have serious implications. (PS) 
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Tlic concentration oi iirljan-oiicnLed pt'opie on the 
rtiral lrin<^c o( <*i(ju*ini*- ciucs lias crcaLcd a new Mii\ 
of city and cuiintry le.sidenls, lom])g both iiidi\ i(hial 
and cijnnninjity adjiLslinciUs dial have Jiad a .sii>t)ifi- 
caiit impact on both (ami and iionianii residents. 

7'hi.s stn{ly ilJnsirates Liie iinjjact ol" in l)ani/aLia)i on 
the lesidenls ol Hen<hi(ks Couiiiy, Jnd., and ennnier- 
ate.s some ol' the costs and benelit.s of the urbani/ation 
process. Tlie analysis is based on a I9(>8 study ol 
rajiidly changing comninnities adjacent lo ihe state's 
largest city and its caj)ital, Indianapohs. Data were 
obtained Irotn 25 state and local ollieials and business- 
men, and IVoin i H> interviews wiili lanii and nonfariii 
resiilcnts in AV'ashi)igLon I'owiiship. 

Fanners in ilie urbanizing area Iiave reduced tlie 
si/c ol their livestock operations and are farniiMg 
small, scattered fields. 'J'hey compJain of Jn'ghw;»y 
congestioji, increased crijiie and higher taxes. In 
reality, tliey pay no more taxes than lannens in iikjic 
rural jxirts of the same county, but benefii from iii- 
Ihuetl land values. 

inn residents place a high value on ])ri\'acy, 
(piiet and "open space/' but are coiuerned about the 
lack of recreati<nial and cultural opportunities in the 
county, increased crime, inadecpiate puljlic services 
and the dillicuUies of (ommuthig to work. 
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A,i*riciiilurai induslriali/alion ami the adojjiion ol 
urban life styles are fac iliialinj; ihe urbani/ation jjroc- 
ess. Bolb iarnt and itoiifarm icsidenls rale their inter- 
relationsliijjs as f^ood. and tlecm one another **pro- 
!»ressive and open-niinded." 

However, the newer nrban re.sitlents are viewed as 
having less "(onnniinity imeiest and toyalt\'* than 
larm people. 

THE PROCESS OF URBANIZATION 

lIii)ani/ation involves an increase in popnhiiion 
si/e and density, a ^ain in per caj)ita residential 
weallh and a clian^e to more inlensive land use in a 
•geographical (onnnmiily. Residents o\' an urban i/ing 
area Ijccoinc more heteiogcneons and develop greater 
eccmcrjiiic: and so( ial dependenc y on the Jiearby metro- 
politan area. The appearance and the character (jf the 
cojninnnit) change, inc hiding a dediiie in agiidil- 
tiiral dominame. 

Urban life styles begin Lo predominate alter a 
mixing of urban and rural values. What is "urban" 
and u'liat is "rnrar* become harder lo distinguish in 
mixed connnin lilies. Km])hasis changes horn jjrodiic- 
lion of goods and services Lo tiieir consumption. 

Hie term Mvl^anizdiiov accpiires diiferem meanings 
as used in various contexts. Bishop dehnes it as the 
"exiension oi the urban process lo rin*al conimunilies 
and consists of the application ol technologies ihrotigh 
wliicii coin 111 unities become increasingly specialized 
and interdependent."' He sees the community chang- 
ing I'rom sell-suHicieiicy and relative isolation to spe- 
cialization, functional (liifereiiiiaiion and the need for 
close linkage between separate parts. With iiileiise 
specialization come the benefits of larger sc;ile organ- 
izalLon and a more [)roadly-based connmniity striu- 
line. "Bigness" and 'Yeialediiess" are iiuegrai parts 
o[ such an ni baiiization process. 

In tiic last few years^ lu'baiii/atioii has orctnrcd 
largely in the rural-url)an fringes. Growth rate of tlie 
central ciiie.s has sIowe<I, while tl<e areas around them 
have grown at a remarkable rate. 'YUq new eominii- 
ni lies in these rural fiinges have been made possible 
by improved highways, suburban siiopping centers. and 
belter community services that enable peoj^le to live 
farther Iroiu their jobs and yet enjoy the advaiiUiges 
oi the city. 

Local government i'n once-rural areas resjjonds to 
urijan growth by adojuing new and expanded services. 
Political action by new residents is often needed lo 
piess for programs that facilitate urban growl h.- 

' C. F.. Uisliop, " Yhc Crbaiii/ation of \\\n\\\ Aincricn," Joimtal of 
t'urnt Eionatttiis ( I)ct(.'Jn)>cr 11)07), p. 1000. 

-.Mv;in K. Sokolo. "(Wiverniueiiuil Response io Hi l>aiu/;iiion/* Agri* 
cultuml Ktononiics Report No. WVl. Kcoiuimic Reseaicli Service, V. S. 
l>rp:irtnH*iii of Af»ritn]nitX', 
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'Die (icDiJiiul lor more and l)cta'r public scr\icc.s 
iiurciiscs US the pojnihition increases. Pressures on 
eJenieiKary and l?igh school laciliiies are espcci;dh 
slioijg. The market Tor private j^oods and services also 
cxp nids. with new sliopjMn«; centers. j»asoh'ne stations 
and a complex ol" service hirsincsses developing alcmg 
insportant transportation routes. UnJity lines arc ex- 
tr/nded jnio tlic comitry as residenis demand nuist ol 
die amenities of city life. .And as expected, land prices 
soar. 

.Aii this has come aljuiu in the m hanizing ea.vtern 
haU* of Hendricks Co. in varying ilegrccs since 1950. 
The impact of rapid popidaiion growth is compli- 
cated hy the lack ol corresponding industrial growtli. 
The development ol iliese new comnuiter commu- 
nities, or •commnteries." has accentuated proI)lems of 
financing new public and private facilities. 

1 his research bulletin reports the social and eco- 
nomic impact ol mbanizaticMi in Hendricks Co. in 
general, and Washington Twp. in particular, as a 
case study of the m bani/ing process constantiv taking 
place around metrojjolitan centers. 

Metropolitan Indianapolis and 
Hendricks County 

Indianapolis, the slate's capital, is a .spiawling in- 
dnstrial-conimcrcial-mban center growing IVom the 
heart of Marion Co. its 500.()0() residents make it 
twice as large as any other city in tlic state. NFany of 
the city's inhabitants are employed in its major in- 
dustries that distribute prodi»ets nationally. The 
major industries include electronics, metal fal)rication, 
pharniaeeuLicals and transi)ort:uion cc|uipment. 

Indianapolis and Afari:>n Co. form the core of an 
eiglit-ronnty metropolitan area tlnit dominates the 




Figure I. The Iiidiaiiapolis nietropolitati area. 
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Figure 2. Hendricks County— its towns, townships and 
highsvuy system. 



geograjjliical center of tlie state, coristitiuin.g its larg- 
est growth center. In addition to .Marion (^o., tlic area 
includes Boone, Hamilton, Hancock. Shelley, Johnson. 
Morgan and Hendricks counties (Figure 1). 

Tliese counties arc served by an interstate highway 
system that converges more liniiteil access highways 
upon Indianapolis th.an on any other city in the na- 
tion. The fom* interstates plus six U. S. highways arc 
linked together by a circimi-mban route aroinul the 
entire city. VVah impnAcd expressways iiiio the city, 
the nmnber of commmers from sinTouiiding comities 
is expected to douljle between 19()8 and 1975. 

Hendricks CJo., the .subject of this stud}', is hn me- 
diately west of the city, bordering on Marion, lioone 
and Morgan counties. Normally tonsidered *'\ina\," 
Hendricks (bounty's popidation has tloubled since 
1950, aided Ijy one of tire highest in-migration rates 
in the stat« Much of the growth has taken place out- 
side its snKdi towns in farming coiuitry. In one town 
ship aJonc, 3() new sulDclivision.s have !)een deveJoped. 
In 1960, 40% of the homes in the comuy had been 
(onstrncted in the previous 10 years. 

Close to 58% of the county's labor force worked 
oniside the county, the highest proportion in the state 
in 19()0. Ahiiosi all of the labor force com mined to 
work in iMarioii Co. and Indianapolis. 

Two new interstate highways and three U. S. routes, 
including much-traveled Lf. S. ^10, pn)vic[e easy access 
to the city, some 25 miles from tlie center of Hen- 
checks Co. (Figure 2). 
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Figure H. P(»|nilati(iii cIkuij^cs hi Hc'ii(lri(-ks C^ouiity toYvii- 
sliips. fxchidiiig incorporatt'd lowns. 1950 to HlfiO. (1st 
fij;uir-194(). 2n(l-19a<>. J5i(l-l9(iU. \ih-7c iiurcase over 
2« yis.) 



Changes in the Landscape 

The physical appciiraiicc ol" eastern Hciichicks CJo. 
is changing as new lainiUcs move into the area. The 
main roads to Inchanajjolis arc lined with businesses, 
homes and open larni laiuls. Along coiimy ronds 
there are dozens ol new snlnlivisions as well as scat- 
tered lioniesites, all interspersed between patches oC 
open coinitry an^l an occasional lann home. A/any 
farm l)iiiklings are rinidown and mmsed, and most ol* 
I lie livestock have disappeared. 

New schools and phi yg rounds are centrally located 
in three of the fa sl-g rowing eastern townships. Bill- 
hoards advertise new homes and housing sites in sub- 
divisions witli impressive names like "Sngnnvood 
Ks,.ates" and "Glen Klen." Trallic is heavy on narrow 
Ijlacktop arteries designed as "farni-lo-niarket*' roads 
foi* an earlier generation oi larmers. 

Symptoms of the urban invasion are the problems 
of maintaining a clean water supply, operating septic 
tanks, (Inst and nnul from seemingly endless constrnc- 
tion work, nmshroomi .ig school populations, higher 
)jroperty taxes and f|,e trials of conmnning several 
miles to work each chiy. 

*l*lie pattern of farms and scatteied homes of coni- 
uniters extends westward .uross the county. Often, 
strips of bnsincsscs and homes line the highways that 
lead, like spokes of a wheel, from the central city. 



The mixed pattern (c>nlinucs to the fringes of small 
towns, and grows more sparse fmtlier Iroir. the nieiro- 
]K)litan core. 

Population Growth 

The most ra])id growth in MeiKlricks Co. has oc- 
ctnred in the three townsliips aojacetit to .Marioti Co. 
Within tliis eastern hie of lownsliijjs — Lincoln. Welsh- 
ing ton and (i nil ford — there are two small bnt fast- 
growing towns. Hrownsbmg and PlainheUK and the 
unincorporated village of .Avon. From to 
the rnral no n farm jjopnlation in the three townships 
increased by S,!^25 while the two towns added 7. .^00 
people, in part from annexation. Meanwhile, the 
total comuy popidation more than doubled (Figm*es 

and -1). 

There are se\eral small unincorporated villages of 
unknown population in the county. They include 
.Vvon. (iartershiirg. (.enter Valley, I'Yi ends wood, Cale, 
IlandJey, Ha /el wood. Ma pie wood, Montchiir, North 
lielleville, Pecksburg. Rain town. Reno, Six Points 
and rilden. Some of the villages on the eastern side 
of the coinuy. like .Avon, Friendswood and Six Points 
(Figme 2), Iia\'c grown siibstantiaHy in I'ecent years. 
In some cases, larger named subdivisions now have 
more people than these older villages. 

.About half of the county's 10{)8 populaticm li\ecl 
hi rural noiifariii homes, one-third in the 10 small 
towns and the bahiiice on farms. Table 1 slunvs the 
l)ig- increase in mban and vnv:i\ nonfarm popidation 
from HMO to HHK), and the drop in nnal farm popu- 




Figuri* 4. Population changes in in cor pom ted towns in 
Hendricks County, 1940 to 11)60. (Ist figure- 1 9 10. 2nd- 
1950, .Srd-19()0, 4th^% increase over 20 vrs.) 
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lation. In 196^1, although close to 10% of the remain- 
ing farmers comimited to jobs away from liome, Hen- 
chicks Co. still had more iaruis and a high proportion 
of land ill farm use tJian the average Indiana county. 

The county enjoyed its most rapid growth during 
die 1950 s after changing very little from 1900 to 1940. 
The rate of iii-migration slowed in the early 1960*s. 
Census projections predicted a 1985 population about 
tiiree times diat of 1900, but the iUowdown in growth 
during tlie lOOO's makes the 1985 prediction appear 
rather high (Figure 5). 

The Changing Economic Base 

More and better jobs in the metro] )oli tan area have 
encouraged nngraiion into central Indiana, jjarticu- 
larly I k'iidricks Co. (irowtli in noufarm employment, 
improvements in per capita incomes and a big increase 
in residential jnoperty values have altered the eco- 
nomic base of this rural county. 

Income 

Average annual family incomes in Hendricks Co. 
just about doubled from 1950 to 1960, increasing from 
§3,287 to S6rJ09. The nearly-] 00% increase was 
enougii to rank the county seventh in tlie stale — up 
three places from the previous decade. The state's 
average increase was 20% less. Four of tJie eigJit coun- 
ties in the Indianapolis metro[>olitan area WTie among 
the top ten income counties in 1960 (Table 2). 

Inliation accounts for aI)out 20% of the overall in- 
crease, but the balance rej)resents imj^rovement in real 
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Figure 5. Population growth, actual and projected, of 
Hendricks CU)unty since 1930. (Sources: U.S. Bureau of 
Census, State Board of Health, Standard Rate and Data 
Service, and Indiana University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness.). 



income. The most dramatic change in family income 
levels occurrcci in the over-S5,(IOO classes, yet income 
levels of older residents and new migrant families have 
also improved (Tal)le 3). 

Wages for employed persons in the eight-county 
Indianapolis area averaged SI 18 per week in H)()5. 
The state average was SI 15. Marion Co. workers were 
earning .^121 per week and persons einplcf>ed by firms 



Table 7. Residence trendis In Hendricks Co., 1940 to 
1960, 



Kind of 
residence 



Total p opulation 
1940 1950 I960 



Percent change 
1940-50 1950-60 



Urban* 

Rural nonfarm 
Rural farm 

Total 



5,287 13,225 
9,959 9,826 21,165 — 1.3 
10,192 9,381 6,506 — 8.0 



-fl50.1 
-fll5.4 
— 30.6 



20,151 24,594 40,896 +22.0 4. 66.3 



^ Incorporated towns of 2,500 01 more residents. 



Table 2. Median family income of fh^K top 70 coun- 
ties in Indiana, I960, 





County 


Median family income 
1960 1950 


Hank in 
1950 


1. 


Marion 


$6,609 


$3,636 


3 


2. 


Porter 


6.589 


3,574 


5 


3. 


St. Joseph 


6.595 


4.150 


1 


4. 


Allen 


6.562 


3,653 


4 


5. 


Lake 


6.542 


3.890 


2 


6. 


Elkhart 


6.428 


3.409 


6 


7. 


HENDRICKS 


6,409 


3,287 


10 


8. 


Hamilton 


6,398 


2,947 


24 


9. 


Madison \ 


3,322 


3,369 


8 


10. 


Johnson 


6.236 


3.037 


18 




State average 


$5,798 


$3,197 



Table 3. Number of Hendricks Co. families in var- 
ious mediitn family income classifications, 1950 and 
1960, and percent change. 



Number of families 



Level of 
income 



1950 



1960 



Percent 
change 



Under $1,000 
$ 1,000-1,999 
$ 2,000-2,999 
$ 3.000-3.999 
$ 4.000-4,999 
$ 5,000-5,999 
$ 6,000-6,999 
$ 7,000-9,999 
$10,000 <Ss over 
Not reported 

Total 



670 
870 
1200 
1245 
925 
565 
315 
320 
180 
335 

6,625 



382 
S'JO 
591 
785 
1045 
1440 
1451 
2798 
1752 



10,814 



— 43% 

— 34% 

— 51% 

— 37% 
4- 13% 
-fl55% 
+361% 
+831% 
+873% 



+ 63% 



Source: U.S. Census of Population. 



in Hendricks Co. received The Indianapolis re- 

j»^i<)n ranked third among the state's 13 regions in wage 
levels, rated by tiie Indiana Employment Secmity 
Division. Wage levels rose 3 to 4% annually, begin- 
ning in the later 1950\s and continuing into the J%0's, 
while the total payroll (wages x jol>s) increased (> to 
7*'*, annually.'^ 

About 14% of Hendricks Co. families earned less 
than .S3,00() while 18% of the state's population were 
classified as low income families in I960. In 1908, in- 
iomc estimates showed Hendricks Co. ranked fifth in 
tlie state in terms of usable income per household, 
according to Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 

While inflation has raised dollar incomes about 2% 
per year since 1950, Hendricks Co, incomes have gone 
up much faster than the general price and iiicoiiic 
level for the nation. Both the decline in farms and a 
larger jjroportion of people working at higher paying 
jobs have contributed to better average earnings. 

imploymenf 

The increase in total jobs and the shift from farm 
to noil farm employment are shown in Table J. Close 
to iyO% of these jobs were outside Hendricks Co. — 
most of. thein in Marion Co. 

As the total population of Hendricks Co. increased 
by 66%^^ in the 1950's, agricultuval employment de- 
creased. Meanwhile, construction and services showed 
a less-than-propoitional increase in employment. 
Manufacturing, finance, insurance and real estate, and 
government employment — all relatively high paying 
jobs — .showed big increases in the county. 

In 1903 there were only 1,843 persons employed in 
Hendricks Co, — 221 in manufacturing, 259 in services 
and 1,3(53 in retail and wholesale trade. Very little 
industrial growth took place in the coLinty from 1954 
to 1963, but the number of jobs in retail and whole- 
sale trade and services increased relatively more (Table 
5). 

Few counties in the state have as small an industrial 
base as Hendricks Co. Of the 26 firms in manufactur- 
ing, 1 1 are printing and publishing firms, four make 
fabricatetl metal products, three make machinery, two 
manufacture clay products and six produce a variety 
of products. All are very small firms, a\'eragiiig eight 
employees per firiri in 19()3. 

Retail and wholesale trade establishments are larger 
but less numerous than 10 years ago. Total sales rose 
about 50% from 1954 to 1963 — ^just about keeping 
pace with the population increase. 

The biggest proportional increase in employment 
and payroll from job's within the county has been in 



»W'adswonh, H. .A. Community Data: Employment ami }Vages in 
Indiana, 1957-1964 (Supplemental). Publicauon EC-310 (Lafayclte, 
Jjul.: Cooperative ExteiisiQu Service, Purdue University, .April 1967). 



Table 4. Number of Hendricks Co. residents in var- 
ious employment classification, 1950 and 1960, and 
percent change. 



Number persons employed 



Xype of 






A CI UCIld 


employment 


1950 


1960 


change 


Agriculture 


2,262 


1,524 


— 32.6 


Construction 


642 


915 


-f 44.1 


Manufacturing 


1.901 


4,436 


H- 133.3 


Transportation, communica- 








tions, utilities and sanitary 








service 


642 


1,411 


-f 120.0 


Wholesale and 






retail trade 


1,457 


2,628 


-h 80.4 


Finance, insurance and 






real estate 


282 


660 


-f 134.0 


Service 


1,461 


1,923 


-f 31.6 


Government 


368 


866 


-f 135.4 


Unreported 


159 


385 




Total 


9.174 


14,748 


-f 61.0 



Source: U.S. Bureau of Census. 



Table 5. Number of Hendricks Co. business estab- 
lishments and their employees, 1954, 1958 and 7963. 



Number of Number of 



Type of employees establishments 



employment 


1954 


1958 


1963 


1954 


1958 


1963 


Manufacturing 


149 


137 


221 


24 


19 


26 


Retail and whole- 














sale trade 


818 


1,055 


1,363 


290 


351 


350 


Services 


99 


166 


259 


127 


181 


234 


Totals 


1,066 


1.358 


1.843 


441 


551 


610 



Source: U.S. Census of Business. 



.services. Medical un<! iicaltli service personnel have 
increased from four in 1057 to 4S in Other per- 

sonal .services increased five times in the same period.-^ 
Growth in trade and service employment has been 
consistent ^vitll residential growth ^vitliin the county. 

The national trend toward more service and trade 
employment plus stable manufacturing employment 
is reflected in the entire central Indiana metropolitan 
area. Manulacturing employment in the metropolitan 
core (Marion Co.) went up only 5% from 1954 to 
]9()3, while retail and wholesale trade employment 
was up 14% and service employment up 13%. But 
despite the small increase in industrial jobs in Marion 
Co., the mmiber of comnuiters from Hendricks Co. 
working in these manufacturing plants more than 
doubled in the 1950's, and manufacturing jobs in 
Marion Co. became the largest single source of em- 
ployment for Hendricks Co, residents. Jn ]95G, some 
2,884 persons commuted to manufactming plants in 

* Ibid. 



Table 6. Number of persons employed by major 
occupational group in Hendricks Co,, 1950 and 1960, 
and percent change. 





Number of employees 


Percent 


Occupation 


1950 


1960 


changre 




_ 

-rarmers, larm manugers 


1,706 


1,180 


— 30.8 


Farm laborers, foremen 


531 


287 


— 45.9 


Professional, technical 










791 


1,966 


-|-148.5 


Managers, officials 






and proprietors 


637 


1,093 


-f 71.6 


Clerical, sales and 








kindred workers 


1,673 


3,510 


4-109.8 


Craftsmen, foremen and 






kinderd workers 


1,383 


2,511 


4- 81.6 


Operatives and' 






kindred workers 


1.363 


2,511 


4- 87.2 


Private household 


iCO 


198 


23.7 


Service workers other 








than private household 


448 


949 


4-111,8 


Laborers (nonfarm) 


357 


479 


4- 34.2 


Unreported 


132 


445 


V Totals 


9,181 


15,169 


65.2 



Source: U.S. Census of Population. 



Marion (^o. More than half worked in western Marion 
(Jo. By 1975, about 7,700 conniinters are expected. *'» 

Tlie occupations of Hentlrirks (^o. residents are 
shown in Table 6 for 1950 and 19G0. TIic hirger in- 
creases \vere of '^professional, technical and kindred 
workers"; "service workers" and "clerical and sales 
workers." Farm einploynienc chopped and low-paying 
occupations like "private household workers" and 
"nonfarm laborers" increased at a slower rate than the 
connty population. 

Changes in Wealth 

The value of real estate and personal property has 
risen rapidly in the county, witJi improvements in tJie 
form of new homes, the chief source of increased 
wealth. Personal pro})erty has also increasect rapidly. 

Data on asses.sed valuations of real estate show that 
land and improvements in the 12 townships, outside of 
incorporated towns, rose 110% from 1950 to 1965. In 
tlie 10 incoi'porated towns, assessed value of real prop- 
erty increased 232 %.o Several annexations in that time 
added to the town property tofal but, in turn, reduced 
tr^'Mishi]) valuations. Real estate and personal prop- 
erty values went up most in the townships and towns 

c i\IctrojK)Iiian Pianiiiiig Department of Afarion County, Maiiufaclur- 
hig and Commuting in Metropolitan Indianapolii, (Indianapolis, Mctro- 
jMilitan Planning Department of Marion County, 1957). 

o "Assessed valuation" represents only a fraction of the market value 
of property. In 1967, the latest assessment-sales ratio studies estimated 
the net assessed valuation figure in the county were 22% of full value, 
according to State Board of Tax Commissioners data. In 1963 persona! 
property assessment practices were changed so fhat 1950 to 1965 com- 
parisons of personal property values are not possible. Comparisons be» 
twccn 1950 and i960 are made in later sections for "total net assessed 
valuation/' which includes real estate and personal property assessed 
valuation data obtained from Hendricks Co. auditor's office. 



with the lart»est populaiion increases. l)Ut fwr rafiita 
property values declined in many of the rapidly ni b;ni- 
iziiij* areas of the county. 

In the tOAV lis hips, per capita properly values 
dropped most in the rapidly nrhaiii/iiit» eastern side of 
the county, and in fact, dro])ped in all l)u( one west- 
eiii to^vnsliip. .Ml hut two towns incvcaM-d per capita 
valnaiioiis despite j)oj)iilation growth. IVr (apiia 
wealth in the unincorporated areas is ahoiu douhh:. 
that in the towns. 

Four rea.sons .seem likely for the opposite trends in 
per capita wealtli in tlie towiisiiips and towns: 

1. Anne.Matioii, jKiriicularly in Plaiiifield, iiureasod 
total proju'rty values relatively more than it added 
population. (Six of the 10 towns annexed h'lid from 
surrounding townshijjs Ijetweeii 1950 and li)(iO,) 

2. The small amount of commercial ;nid industrial 
<4rowth from 11^:30 to WKA) occurred Jari»ely within cor- 
])oraie limits of the larger towns. 

3. Po])ulation in most uiiincorpoiated townships 
ro.se faster tlian in the towns. 

•1 Assessment decisions varied among towns and 
townships. 

Wide variations in real estate and personal pn)perty 
values exist between rapidly urbaiii/ing and tiie rural 
towiiship.s. Residents of the latter tend to have higher 
al)solute levels of pioperty wealth than do residents 
of the urbanizing areas. 

The increa.se in rural iioniariii residents has lowered 
per capita wealth in terms of real estate and personal 
])roperty. Evidence suggests tliat tlie homes, personal 
property and residential lots of the rural nonfarm are 
not as valuable as the farm real eslae owned by full- 
time and part-time farmers formerly in the niaj(;rity. 

I'he increase in town residents has not lowered the 
average wealth per resident for ilic rea.sons noted 
earlier. Very likely absentee ownership of some indus- 
tries, commercial establishments and other jjroperty 
is more conniion in town than in the country, and 
actual wealth per town resident is probably less than 
iiich'catcd in the data. In all cases the *'iiet assessed 
valuation" figures represent perhaps a fifth of real 
market value of real estate and ])ersonal projjerty. 

(Rapid changes in the value of property due to in- 
flation and increasing land values are not always re- 
flected in assessed valuation data. All property in the 
county was reassessed in 19G2 and new improvements 
are added to the tax rolls every year.) 

Impact on Economic Base—Summing Up 

Urbanization in Hendricks Co. is closely related to 
the availability of more and better jobs in the metro- 
politan core. Incomes in the county doubled in the 
J950's as new migrants and older residents commuted 
to nonfarm jobs, largely outside the county. But the 



county |KJ|nilatioii has increased relatively Taster than 
jcjbs in tlie metropolitan area, indicating some ^extra 
' chawini^ fxnver" of the county to attract new resi- 
dent,^. Easy access to the industrial plants located in 
western and scniiliern Marion C^o. may have encour- 
aged growth. Industrial jobs within the comity have 
increased very little, hut employment in other busi- 
nesses increased at about the same rate as tiie comity's 
population. 

Wealth in terms of value of land, buildings anc{ 
))ersoual properly \)cv resident has declined in the 
urljani/ing ruvnl areas of the cotinty but is .still ahnost 
doid>le the average wealth in the towns New rural 
Honlaiin residents own less taxable property than 
older farm residents. Wealth in terms of intangible 
assets, nontaxaljle property, property owned away 
from home, and equity in real estate and personal 
property would affect the red! xccnhJi of individuals. 
For most families and individuals, the bulk of their 
wealth is in taxable property within the same political 
subdivision in which they reside. 

The relationship between income, property and the 
tax base is of particular interest in a study of mban- 
i/ation and is discussed later. 

Changes in Land Use 

Farms and farnilanu have given way to lionies and 
lots in rural Hendricks (^o. While new rmal resi- 
dences accomit for the biggest change in land use 
since 1950, new Iiighway construction, expansion ot 
railroad switching yards, piudiase of land by a few 
industrial tlrms, and some recreational and commer- 
cial development ha\'e also moved land into more 
intensive uses. From H)5-l to 1905, a total of 15,808 
acres went out of farm u.se as the proportion of land in 
farms decreased ()% in that 10 -year period (Tabic 7). 

Ihe ludidna Soil atnl Water Coiisewaiiou Ncf*ds^ 
Itwctitory estimated 10,400 acres of land was in "lu ban 
and bin'lt-up" uses in 1958.' A follow up study in 
19()7 estimated 25,010 acres in "tuban and built-up" 
use.8 This means approximately 15,210 acres went 
into urban uses in this 9-year period, or about 1,090 
acres eacii year. Tiie ''urban and built-up" classifica- 
tion used in the hwniiory is similar to the "nonfarin 
land * classification in the Census of Agriculture, TJie 
major exception is llie small amount of nonfarm ace- 
age in streams, w^oods and wasteland included in the 
latter. Thus both data soinxes indicate approximately 
1,600 to 1,700 acres converted to urban use annually 
from 1954 to 1907. 



ERLC 



' Iiutiana Conscnanon Needs ComiixUtec, Indiana Soil and ^Vater 
Cousrntation Seeds Inventory (Lafayette, Iiul.: Ck)opci*a(ivc ExCcnsion 
Service, Purdue University. 11)04). 

Uiipubihiied Data, Soii C<»n.scrtiil«)n .Service, S. Df2)arljncnt of 
Agriculture, Indianapolis. Ind. 
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Residential development has taken two forms; (1) 
about two-thirds of the new homes are in identifiable 
sulnli visions where lots are contiguous and several 
homes are built at one time; and (2) about one-third 
are on scattered single lots or small tracts where homes 
were built at different times. Much of the residential 
development is along- die north>soiuli "omity roads in 
the eastern half of the county not seen iioni the major 
east-west liigiiways. 

Home construction continues :a a fast pace (Tabic 
8). The first multiple-family dwellings appeared in the 
early ]960's, but no large apajumejit houses have Ijeen 
built in the rural pans of the county. Single family 
homes predominate. Their average values range from 
$12,000 to $25,0(H) witii a few approaching $50,000. 
County /oiling ordinances recjuirc that homes have at 
least 960 square feet, in effect putting a iiu'ninunii 
value on new construction. 

I'wo new interstate higliways aiigfe across the coun- 
ty, u.sing about 27.5 miles of right of-way. A third cuts 
the norilieast tip of the county. Approximately 1,400 



Table 7. Trent^s in land use in Hendricks Co,, 1954, 
1959 and 1964, 



Category 



1954 



Year 



1959 



Summary 

of changes, 

1964^ 1954-1964 



Nonfarm land (acres) ^ 
Farm land (acres) 
Percent in farms 
Number of farms 
Acres per farm 



22.838 24,754 38,646 +15,808 

244.042 242,126 228,234 —15,808 

91.5 91.7 85.5 — 6.0 

2,142 1,753 1,496 ~ 646 

123.9 138.1 ' 152.6 + 28.7 



* Includes area In residential and busine};s developments, roads 
and highways, streams, and woods and vvastelands that were 
excluded from farm land. 

Source : U.S. Census of Agriculture. 



Table 8. Building permits Issued and subdivisions 
approved for unincorporated areas end three smaller 
towns In Hendricks Co., 1962 to 1967. 



Type of improvement 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Homes, single and 














multiple dwellings 


240 


336 


262 


275 


270 


298 


Garages and house 














additions 


40 


56 


58 


77 


56 


67 


Business buildings 


15 


18 


15 


19 


19 


26 


Public buildings 


0 


3 


1 


5 


7 


6 


Total permits 


295 


413 


336 


376 


352 


397 


Subdivisions approved 


12 


21 


17 


10 


21 


10 


Nmnber of lots in 














subdivisions 


132 


290 


231 


118 


235 


152 



Data from the Hendricks Co. Plan Commission. The commis- 
sion, established about 1950, issued building permits to eastern 
townships from 1958-62, then acquired jurisdiction over all 
townships and the towns of A mo, Clayton and North Salem. 
Lots for new homes outside incorporated towns must be at least 
20,000 sq. ft. Most subdivision lots are close to ¥2 acre. Many of 
the scattered lots are 3-, 4- and 5-acre tracts. 



acres aic used by tlicsc tiircc higliways. Expansion ol 
a large, automated railroad swiuiiing yard and a iaigc 
acreage purchase by one corporation (or possii)!e fu- 
ture development accounts for much of tiie i:ind used 
fur imiustrial expansion. 

The land used for urban growth in Hendricks Co, 
appears to l^e near estimated requirements (ited in 
other land-use studies. However, recent highway con- 
struction l;as r<sed more land than is typicaL^HU^l 
dustriai sites liiave used less. 

The following are estimates of land needed for resi- 
dential and associated development in rund areas: 
(1) one acre for M people in a tyj^ical suburban de- 
velopment for single-family homes, (2) one acre for 
retail space for every 300 families, (3) one acre for 
pidjlic and semi-public service used for 25 people, 
and (1) one acre of parks and playgrounds for 100 
people." 

These rough estimates of land ret^uirements and 
of population and industrial growth in the county 
from 1950 to 1968, indicate that about 4.500 acres of 
land were converted from largely farm use to resi- 
dential and associated use in this 18-year period. 
New highway construction and industrial dcveloji- 
nient have used up an additional 4,000 acres. The 
balance of land going out of farm use is in small- 

*• Weeks, Silas It. Land Use Plnttning ht a Grnxfing Economy, 
(Raleigh, N.C.; Nnrlli Ciimlinn .Siaic Uiiivt'isiiy, Agricultural Policy 
Insiitiiic, iy(>r>), p. l^ata from llic interviews with Mentlricks Oiuiity 
rcsi(lcnis slum's soincwlint more land being usetl because of larger*th:)n- 
average lot si/es for sinj»le fanuly dwellings. Tliis was taken into 
acctiunt in estimating actual land use changes. 

COMMUNITY SERVICES 

Rapid urbanizationVcauses innovation and change 
in community services. Rural communities inider- 
going urijauizatioa usually must increase outlays for 
services for at least three reasons: (1) the increase in 
demand from a larger jjojjidation; (2) the desire for 
more and better government services associated with 
tJie cultural changes iji ought on Ijy lubanization; and 
(8) problems created by more intensive land use such 
as the need for new water, sewer and related services. 

Both new and old residents are caught uj) in the 
problems of ])roviding essential services they have 
come to expect from local government. Minimum 
levels of service are no longer satisfactory as local 
units are asked to provide specialized, jjrofessional 
seivice approaching the (juality jjrovided in urban 
areas. 

Local Taxes 

Much of the expense of providing public services 
at the local level is ()orne by local property taxes. 
With the exception of highways, which are financed 

"> Sokolo, p. 50. 



acreage tracts held ijy homeowners and no longer con- 
sidered "farm land.** Some huvl is completely idle, 
awaiting development. 

With home building continuing at a high level, the 
rale of highway construction (!eclining and little 
change in industrial construction, jjerhaps 1,500 acres 
of land will be needed each year for residential and 
associated development in the near futine, Consider- 
ing die total county acreage of 206,880 acres, this rate 
of land conversion is not alarming. 

The Hendricks Co. Plan Commission records and 
the county surveyor map indicate 90 sulnli visions were 
established between 10.^0 and 19()7. Nundier of snfj- 
di visions developed per townshijj are: Washington, 
;iO; Lincoln, 18; Guilford, 10; Brown, 0; Center, 0; 
Union, J; (^lay, 3; Liberty, 3; Middle, 3; Franklin, 1; 
F.el River and Marion, 0. Tlie tinee eastern town- 
ships of (iuilford, Lincoln and Washington contain 70 
of tiie 90 new subcH vision started since 1950. Here 
the land use changes have been nu/st pronounced, and 
tiny comminiities have created the greatest cc^npeti- 
tion for use of land for agriculture. The sidxlivisious 
arc clusteni of about 12 to 15 homes, separated by 
undeveloped land, individual homes and a lew farms. 
Some of these subdivisions are becoming linked to- 
gether and may form the nucleus of new, dependent 
communities that are residential satellites to the 
metrojjolitan city. The sjiread and eventual iiuer- 
locking of tliese urban pojjulatiops generate the 
sprawling megalopolis or "sujier city" where most of 
the popidation will live a few years hence. 

DEMAND AND COST 

from state gas funds and federal aid, most of the large 
expenditures by local government units must be fi- 
nanced through levies on real estate and jjcrsonal 
projjerty. The big items are schools, county welfare, 
liosj)ital supjjort, jjolice and fire jjrotection, and gen- 
eral governmeni functions. 

Local tax levies on real estate and personal jjiop- 
erty in Hendricks Co. were almost five times liiglier in 
1905 than in 1950, while jjopulation doubled in tliat 
i 5-year jjeriod. County-wide taxes and school corpora- 
tion taxes were more than five times higher, town 
cor] jorat ions taxes rose fourfold, and townshijj and 
library levies more than doubled (Tv.hle 9). 

School costs account for close to tiO^'^ of local tax 
levies and have gone up most rajjidly in the urban- 
izing areas. A part of school funding conies from a 
county-wide school tax, but a high proportion of local 
school levies are made within the school corporation 
area, causing school tax rates to vary widely across 
the county. (State aid to Hendricks Co. schools 
amounted to about 25% of their total operating costs, 
but much less for capital outlays.) 



0 



Table 9. Kind and amount of local taxes levied in Hendricks Co., 1950 to 7965. 



Local taxes levied 1950 1955 1960 1965 Percent increase 



County-Wide' / $ 221,078 $ 335,352 $1,002,140 $1,149,819 516 

Township and library^ 76,398 102,510 172,225 192,429 252 

School corporation^' 607,774 1,310,989 2,060,991 3,162,620 520 

Town corporation • 120,542 204,496 365,225 472,380 392 



Total $1,025,792 $1,953,347 $3,600,581 $4,968,248 484 



^ Includes county general fund, county welfare, county-wide school tax, cumulative bridge fund, hospital bonds and interest, county 
bonds and interest, and all other county funds. 

-Includes township tax, township poor tax, civil township bonds, fire-fighting fund, public library fund. 
''Includes tuition tax, special school tax, school building bonds, cumulative buiding funds and lease rental, 

* Includes general fund tax, street fund, cumulative sewer and building fund, corporation bonds, police and firemen's pension 
fund, town park and recreation, and' other town taxes. 
Source: Annual reports of the state auditor. 



'11 ic cost ot comity services, iiicliKliiig welfare, hos- 
pital and general govei iiiiieiit functions, recjuiics 
al)out '^r^^'l, of local tax levies. Tiiese costs are, of 
course, slnucd ec|nally I)y all comuy residents and the 
same rates a|)|)ly county-wide. Taxes levied within in- 
rorporatecl towns have auiountecl to ronglily 10% of 
total local lax cliarges since 1050 and have not gone 
up as rapiclly as sdiool tax rates or coinuy-wicle taxes. 
'J'ownsliip and library taxes represented less than 
r)7(, of total local levies. Library taxes are levied by a 
separate board and by lOfif) were about as high as all 
township taxes. Fiuictions performed by townsliip 
government are grachially being taken over by other 
governmental luiits. 

The cost of local taxes per |)erson is shown in Table 
10. Tiie average Hendricks Co. resident paid about 
2^/2 times as mucJi in local taxes in 19G5 than in 1950, 
on an ax'cnigi' per Ofipiia basis. And they appear to be 
rising about as fast as average family income in the 
county. Tiie ''ability to pay" local taxes is a[)out the 
.same now as in the early 1950's for those families with 
rising incomes. People with fixed or slowly rising in- 
comes and considerable property have been particu- 
larly hard-hit by fast-rising taxes, especially if they 
reside in iirl)aui/.iiig parts of the county with the high- 
est tax rates. Fanners in those areas pay very high 
per capita property taxes on tlieir relatively large real 
estate holdings. 

Table TO. Average per capita taxes levied in Hen- 
dricks Co.. 7950 to 7965. 



Amount 



Taxes 


1950 


1955* 


1960 


1965* 


County-wide 


$ 8.99 


$10.24 


$24.50 


$ 24.83 


Township and library 


3.10 


3.13 


4.21 


4,19 


School corporation 


24.71 


39.43 


50.40 


68.83 


Town corporation 


4.90 


6.15 


8.93 


10.28 


Total 


$41.70 


$58.95 


$88.04 


$108.13 



* Estimated. 

Source: Annual reports of the state auditor. 
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Local tax rates for townships and towns increased 
steadily from I5>50 to 10()5 Tax rates on property out- 
side incorporated towns have gone up 2 to 3 times in 
that period, and are slightly lower in the toxvnships 
than in towns. Town rates have gone up from about 
U/n to 3 times the 1950 rates. With the much higher 
per capita assessed valuation in the rural areas, the 
nnal residents are paying more local taxes per person 
than their neighbors. In 1950, poll taxes ranging 
from .§2.50 to $SIA) per person were cJivkled among 
the fom* local taxing units. Poll taxes were discon- 
tinued in ^ 

Changes in Local Public Services 

Public services provided at the local level can be 
classified by governmental iniits administering the 
service (county, township, town, scl 100 1 corporation 
or special district) and by specific functions (educa- 
tion, welfare, public safety etc.), l^lie adnn'nistration 
and financing of most public services are shared by 
locc'il ami stiite units ami, in some aises, mth the 
federal government. While many public services are 
paid for by taxes, some are financed, in parr, by user 
fees.*^ 

The following analysis is concerned with public 
service functions performed by local governmental 
units paid for largely through local tax levies in Hen- 
dricks Co, These services include: (1) education (ele- 
mentary and higli scliool), (2) general government 
functions, (3) public safety (police and fire protec- 
tion), (4) health and sanitation, (5) welfare and cor- 
rection, (G) recreation, and (7) continuing education 
and resource development. Also included is another 
important public service — highways and streets — con- 
trolled in part at the county and town level, but 
financed largely by state and federal governments. 



11 Some services provided by toxi'tt government, such as water sewer 
and general government functions, are not covered in this analysis. 
Emphasis is put on tax-supported services that use a high proportion oC 
county, school corporation and totvnship tax revenues. 



Local units ol govcriKiicnt spend tax money for a 
variety ol jjrogranis and pmposes than can loosely be 
c.lassilied inuler these eight aggregated service func- 
tions. Ikit not all programs lit neatly into categories, 
particularly some of the township's activities. 

The public service functions performed primarily 
by the foiu' local luiit.s of goveiijmeni are sliown in 
Tabl<? 11. Some lunctions are curried on to .some 
extent by all four imits but other fiuictions are not 
performed at all by a ])articidar luiit The .mits are 
ranked 1-2-3-1 across the table in relation to expendi- 
tures for each .service function. "1" indicating tlie unit 
that spends move ov that fiuu tion than any other iniit. 

As part of our analysis of Hendricks Ck). jjublic 
service institutiims, we have briefly examined the 
changes in the services from the standj^oint of changes 
in: (1) the form or structure of governmental units 
providing the service; (2) the service activities them- 
selves (new, improved or intensified); and {?.) tiie 
level and source of expenditures for the service, includ- 
ing changes in financing policy. Po.ssible relationships 
between innovations ill public service.s and urban 
growth are also examined with emphasis on those 
services reijuiring the largest local expenditures. 

At the end of this .section is a suminary table of the 
general .service fiuictions and institutions created or 
reorganized in the county between 1950 and 1908 
(Table J-1, page 17). 

ifducatjon 

Educationa! servicer; use more tax dollars than all 
other local public .services combined, and school sys- 
teui.s have luidergone more changes than most other 
local units. 

riic I9i>9 school reorganization law arid a big in- 
crea.se in student enrollment had major impact on 
Heiuhicks C^o. schools. I n 1950 the schools were under 
township boards and trustees with 12 diiferent school 
■iHstricts. IG elementary school.s, and a .small high 
.school in every township except Brown. Between 
i96I and 1965 the 12 districts were combined into six 
new school corpora tiijus operating seven high schools 
raid 17 elementary sciiools. County onrollment in all 
schools went up about 2'/o times from 1950 to I9G5. 
in tile rapidly iirljaiiizing eastern to^viisliips, enrol I- 
iiieBiLS went iip about 3l/^ times in die same period 
(Table 12). 

Assessed valuation per student dropped in all but 
one township following reorganization, the increase 
in eiirollnient and lower valuation per capita ex- 
fnained earlier. A coiiibiiiiiig of liigli vahu-tion with 
rower valuation townships (like Brown and Lincoln) 
brought assessed valuation per pupil much closer 
together in the six iiew^ school corporations than they 
were in tiie 12 old township school districts. Consoli- 
dation has gone a long way toward equalizing the tax 



Table II. Ranking in expenditures for ma/or public 
service functions by the four local units of govern- 
ment, Hendricks Co.', 1968.* 



Function 



Ten Six 
incorp. Twelve school 
County towns twps. corps. 



1 Education (schools) 3 

2 General government 

functions 1 

3 Public safety 2 

4 Health and sanitation 1 

5 Welfare and correction 1 

6 Recreation None 

7 Continuing education and 

resource development I 

8 Highways and streets 1 



2 
1 
2 

None 
1 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
2 

None 
4 

None 



None 
None 
None 
None 
2 

3 

None 



* Exact disbursements by function are difficult to compute be- 
es u.=t- accounting systems are not all on a functional basis. Some 
services are so broad that almost all local units are involved. 



burden of schools across tiie county and, in some areas, 
has mitigated tiie unequal iiiipact of iirbaiii/ation, 
but. the lower valuation per student reduced the prop- 
erty tax base for fniancing education. 

The larger high schools are oifering a broader ciir- 
riciihiiii and many new educational services, such as 
tlriver training, special remedial courses and improved 
counseling services. Elementary sciiools have also 
made iiiiproveiiients but still do not oiler kinder- 



Table 12. School enrollments and assessed valuation 
per student by township (1950^51) and by school 
corporation (1965*66) in Hendncks Co. 



School enrollments 



Assessed valuations 
per student 



Townships Corporations Townships Corporations 



Township 


(1950-51) 


(1965-66) 


(1950-51) 


(1965-66) 


Brown 
Lincoln 


111 
509 


2.383 
(Brownsburg 
Community 
School) 


$18,655 
7.110 


$6,504 


Center 
Maribn 


704 
177 


1,575 
(Danville 
Community 
School) 


8,077 
13.654 


7,317 


Clay 

Franklin 

Liberty 


363 
175 
501 


1.801 
(Mill Creek 
Community 
School) 


9.808 
16,379 
8,967 


6,502 


Eel River 

Middle 

Union 


324 
313 
177 


1,232 
(Northwest 
Hendricks) 


9.871 
9,491 
11,425 


7,758 


Guilford 


869 


2.925 
(Plainfield 
Community 
School) 


5.886 


6.294 


Washington 


462 


1,925 
(Avon 
Community 
School) 


8,434 


6,800 


Total 


4,685 


11,444 







Average valuation 



$8,750 



$6,736 
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garden. In some cases the old buildings in use are 
consid»ned ansafc. 

Measuring "quality" changes in echicational servicu'. 
is not easy, for school authorities do not always agree 
on quality criteria. One readily available measure 
that may have some rehitionshi p to quality of schools 
is the teachers* training and experience. Improve- 
ments in teacher qualifications can be seen in Table 
13 where ** tuition factor ratings" for two different 
school years are shown for all school corporations. 

Hench'icks Co. teachers are becoming better trained 
and/or more experienced, init only teachers in Dan- 
ville and PhMnfield scI)<jols rated above the state aver- 
age of J. 030 in 

L.ike school corporations in other counties, Hen- 
dricks Co. schools aie getting a smaller proportion of 
Slate aid today than in 1950. Only about 2.')% of 
current operating costs are now borne by tlie state, 
compared to aliout 'lO*^'^, in 1950. Local school tax 
rates in 19(>8 were nearing the Si. 95 adjusted tax rate 
maximum allowed hy state law. 

The ex|:)crience of tlie Avon School Corp. in Wash- 
ington Tvvp. illustrates the problems of schools serv- 
ing a rapidly urbanizing area. The total school enroll- 
ment went from approximately ^150 in 1950 to I,r>70 
in 1908. By 1975 tlie enrollment, conservatively esti- 
mated, will reach 2. 667, recpiiring the construction of 
about five new 3-)-pMpiI classrooms each yeav, A $3 
million buihHng program will soon fie urik-iuay, add- 
ing new higli school nud eltmcn^iry fitciiities. A new 
elenu nt:irv builchug was cojiiplol^vj J9B5, addi- 
tio'=;s to the high schc:ol buildin- wrm made in 1958 
and 1907. 

If current cajMtal ontla' pians are followed, tlie 
ratio of total school ijulebtechiess to towxisiiip assessed 
valuation wi!'- b - about 11% in the early 1970*s. Tax 
rates will likely range between SO and §7 per SI 00 
assessed va I nation. 

Surprisingly, neither the school debt nor tax rates 
are excessive for the Avon schools compared to other 
couinuniity's schools^ despite the tremendous growth 
ill school enrollment. Several faciors seem to have 
!ield school tax rates in line with other school corpora- 
tions serving non-urbanizing areiis: 

L S'iiool operating costs per pupil are below the 
state average. Tliis may be due, in part, to eificiencies 
gained in a larger school unit and perhaps to a policy 
of restricting school expenditures, 

2. Building costs have been spread out over many 
future years by means of bonding, loans and lease- 
rental arrangements. 

Ball Slate Uni'vcrsliy. A Study of Organizational, Educational, 
h'luaucinl and School liuildin^^ \eeds—Avon Commuuily School Corfjo- 
ration. School Stincy Scm'ccs So. -i t (Mtincic, Ind.; Hall Sia(c Univcr* 
siiy. V.m). 



3. While assessed \'ahiaiioii per pupil had (hopped 
with expanding population and little industrial 
growth, the average residcMitial home in Wasiiington 
Twp. has a relatively high value. 

•1. County-wide school tax levies and iiigher-than- 
average state aid ha\'e led to some sharing of increased 
costs between other county school corporations, the 
state and the Avon schools. 

(Considering the inipro\enieiits in income enjoyed 
by most people in Hendricks Co., the btirdeii of in- 
creasing school costs has not been particularly heavy 
for the typical resident. Bin those with- substantial 
property holdings and /or low incomes have felt the 
pressure of rising per cajjita scliool taxes rather 
^■Mongly. 

General Go/einment 

(oiera* ^pvernmeht funciions include services by 
cr iinty, town and town, hip olficials, such as the county 
aitdiior, assessor, judge, clerk and otlier courthouse 
v.'orkers; the plan conmiission, count)- counnissioner 
arid other county boards; town boards, town chair- 
:nan; and townshi]) trustees and township advisory 
fioards. These are the legislati\'e, regulatory and ad- 
min istraMve services involved in running local govern- 
ment and are herein considered separate from public 
safety, welfare and other specific governmental services 
discussed later. 

Fewer changes have occurred in the organization 
and costs of general go\-ei'ninent than in schools and 
other specialized services. At the county level, two 
major institutions — a county plan commission and a 
superior court— have been established since 1950. By 
develojnng and administering policies on land itse 
controls, the plan commission has had considerable 
effect on planning and zoning matters in the uniiicor- 
poratec^ areas. The need for such a local planning 



Table 73. Tuition factor ratings* for Hendricks Co. 
school corporations and township schools, 1963-64 
and 1967-68. 





Tuition factor ratings 


School corporation or township-district 


ii963-64" 


1967-68 


Avon Community Schools 


1.0031 


1,0105 


Brownsburg Community Schools 


.0852 


1.0047 


DanvUle Community Schools 


1.0103 


1.0619 


Mill Creek Community Schools 


.9836 


1.0217 


Plainfield Community Schools 


1.0347 


1.0376 


Northwest Hendricks Community Schools 


,9862 


Eel River Township Schools 


1.0526 




Middle Township Schools 


.9680 




Union Township Schools 


.9233 




State average 


1.0200 


1.0300 



* Based on training and experience of teachers with 4 years 
training and 6 or more years experience equal to 1. Earlier ccti- 
parisons not possible because of a change in rating scale prior to 
1963. 

Source : State Department of Public Instruction. 



unit is ;i direct oiitgrowtli of urhani/ation. In I%3, 
the state legislature provided for a new superior court 
in tlie county to help handle an increased number of 
civil and criminal cases. 

The niniiher of non-eJeciive jobs in county govern- 
ment lias changed very liule with only small additions 
in some comity departnieuLs with general functions. 
School reorganization has eliminated one county of- 
ficial — the county superintendent of schools. In recent 
years a veteran service officer and a weight and meas- 
ures inspector were added to the county staff. 

(bounty commissioners have had to grapple with in- 
creasingly complex pro])lenis jjrought on by ur])an 
growth and have increased responsil)ilities in many 
areas of county government service. Over the years, 
county commissioners have appointed several special 
boards to handle en\'ironmental health, sanitation, 
hospital and planning services that re})ort to the com- 
missioner and county council. 

General pu]:)lic service functions performed by town 
officials and employees lia\'e not changed a great deal. 
The number of full-time employees has increased in 
the towns of Pla infield and Brownsinng. ])ut has 
changed b*Kie in otiier slower growing towns. No 
new towns have been incorporated since 1950, nor 
have any larger towns changed to a city form of gov- 
ernment, even thougii three of the 10 towns liave 
more than the 1,500 population needed to create a 
fifth-class city. 

Township government has declined in imp(;rtance 
since 1950. The creation of independent school cor- 
porations in the early I9(30\s took away their most im- 
portant sin?;le function. In terms of general legislative- 
administrative functions, the tO'Aiishi])s have little 
authority outside of keeping up some public ceme- 
teries, administering dog tax and compensation pro- 
grams, weed control authority, and some counseling 
and arbitiation functions for township property own- 
ers. Township goveriniient lias not taken any leader- 
ship in solving sanitation and other environmental 
health proI)lenis through t on by urbanization, prob- 
ably due in part to small budgets and to lack of clear- 
cut autiiority in these areas. 

Some township officials have been active in creating 
sep**rate lil^rary boards and new lil)rary facilities. 
These are separate institutions with their own taxing 
authority and budgets, usually including a town and 
surrounding township and, in some cases, operating 
in two townships. Library tax levies almost total the 
township tax levies in the county, with seven of the 
12 townships and six of 10 towns enjoying library 
service in 1968. Library service has improved, but has 
not been expanded to additional towns or townships 
for many years. 

ERIC 



Hie amount spent on general government services 
is hard to estimate because of difficulties in separating 
general service functions from more s])ecific functions 
in Hendricks C^o. Data from state-wide sunniiaries 
show cities and towns generally spend more on general 
service functions than county or township government. 
These general func tions probably use 10^^^ to 15^'o of 
all local tax levies compared to about (iO'/i^ for schools. 

Public Safety 

Responsiljility for police protection falls on county 
and town go- ernment, while fire protection is pro- 
\'ided by town and townsiiip government in Hendi icks 
Co. 7'he Hendricks Co. sheriff's department lias juris- 
diction in all unincorporated parts of the county and 
is supported by the county general fund. The number 
of deputy sherifTs went from two in 1950 to four in 
I9(i8 with small increases in office staffing. The sheriff 
can draw on 15 reserve deputies, who are citizen volun- 
teers available for emergency duty. 

1 lie 10 towns in the county provide their own 
police protection within corj)oration limits. Their 
tviial force in 19(iS was: Plainfield, II men; Browns- 
burg, 6 men; and Danville, 5 men. The seven (itlier 
small towns eadi hire a town marshall, bringing the 
total number of full-time town police officers in the 
county to about 29. 

Rapid population growth in the eastern half of the 
county has led to a decline in the number of police 
officers per 1,000 residents. Tiie scarcity of police pro- 
tection is particularly noticeal)lc in the luiincorpo- 
rated areas of these eastern townships. AVasliington 
Twp. iias well o\'er 7,000 people who depend on 
county and state law enforcement officials l^ecause 
they Jiave no police department of their own. 

The ratio of full-time police officers to town resi- 
dents in 1900 was one officei" to about 600 residents. 
In the unincorporated area served by the county 
sheriff s de])'*M'tnient, rlie ratio/ was about one oflicer 
per ^1,800 residents. 

Urbanization has also l^rought a change in the 
nature of crimes and enforcement activities of the 
police force. Biggest increases in crime include ju- 
venile delincpiency, largely related to drinking and 
car thefts, and house burglaries in the new residential 
areas. Police officers now serve many more papers and 
sunnnons and gCc involved in a large number of civil 
actions. Proximity to a large city and presence of a 
correctional school for boys contribute to crime in the 
county. Police officials claini there is no organized 
gambling or prostitution in tjie county, but frequently 
must apprehend individuals who have connnitted seri- 
ous crimes in the central Indiana area. 

Hendricks Co. is served by Indiana State Police out 
of district headquarters in an adjoining county. Ten 
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olHccrs were assigned priinaiily la ilic coujU)' in 1968, 
bnt were snbject to calls lor duty elsewlicrc when 
needed. .Slate Police are assigned largely to traffic con- 
trol and Iiigiiway law enforcement along the major 
routes in the county. The new iiiterstates and in- 
crea.sed traffic on other highways have led to a gradual 
build-up in State Police ser\ ing' the county. The state 
ollicers reinforce the sherid's department and town 
police dm iug general emergencies that require a large 
force of men. 

Fire protection service has inipro\ed a great deal in 
recent years. Hendricks Co. r served by 11 clifTerent 
fire departments, manned by 250-275 vohmteers and 
paid firemen. Financial support comes from towns 
and township combinations; no coinny, state or fed- 
eral monies are tised. All but fom- departments were 
established before 1950, but those serving the eastern 
side of the tomuy have grown in mnuber of firemen 
and amoiuit of ecpu'pment. Only a few firemen in 
tiie largest town are fidl-time employees; others in the 
coimty are paid a small amount for each fire run; 
some are paid a small clothing allowance, and others 
serve for no pny at all. 

AU towns anti townships except Marion township 
support their own fire department. A county- wide 
connniuiication system is used to signal for backup 
help on large fires. .Any depai tmcnt will respond to 
another imit s re([uest for aid, and withoiu charge. 
This backup help is important because a nmnbcr of 
voliuiteer firemen are employed oiuside the coinuy 
dining tlie day and lience not available for duty. The 
result is a reduced day-time force in the heavily popu- 
lated eastern towirsliips. A coimty-wide Fii'c Chiefs* 
Association coortlinates activities between individual 
fire fi"iitin"' units. 

Health and Sanitation 

Perhaps the most significant innovation in public 
services is the Hendricks Co. Hospital cast of Danville. 
This 7()-bed general hospital is the only intensiAe care 
facility in the county. 

Tlie Iiospital was financed, in part, by federal giants 
antl a bond *^sue to \)e paid off witli coinuy taxes first 
levied in lyfiu. For three years some operating costs 
were paid by I lie comuy, but irser fees have made the 
hospital self-supporting in terms of operating expendi- 
tures. In 19()8 the Hospital Bond Fund required a 
county tax rate of 320 per !>I00 valuation. 

A separate Hospital Board a|) pointed by the coimty 
commissioners sets hospital policies and hires an ad- 
ministrative staff. The hospital meets both state and 
federal standards and has had a high 9ccupancy rate 
since starting operations in 1961.^^ 

" Iiuh'ana State Board (if Health. 1966 67 Iiidiuua Iiospital and 
Q Heallh FacilHics Plati ( Iiulianapdlis, 11H>7). p. 11. 
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Long-term care facilities arejimited in si/c and are 
rated lower in qualitv*. '11 nee mu'sing homes in tiic 
coinuy ha\'e 37 beds, all req uii ing modeini/ation [lud 
meeting only about -10*^', of current needs. State medi- 
cal authorities have given the count)^ a high piiority 
rating for fimds to construct another 22 beds and to 
bring existing facilities up to state and fedeial stand- 
ards. i» 

Another important health service, established in 
1903, was a coimty healtii department employing a 
doctor as county healtli officer and two full-time pro- 
fessional workers — a sanitarian and a nurse. The de- 
partment lias acti\'eiy implemented a broad range of 
programs in environmental and persoiial health and 
was instrinneiual in getting county ordinances passed 
regulating garbage and trash disposal and in starting 
two new sanitary lancifill operations. Nfost of the 
educational and regulatory work in sanitation has 
been needed in tiie eastern townships wiierc a large 
number of homes have been built. 

.\ new sanitary district in tlie soutlnN'est corner of 
the county built and operates the only public sewage 
disposal system outside an incorporated town. With 
the i)uild-up of a large niobiL lionie subdi\'ision, sep- 
tic tanks failed. A neigh iDorhood association formed 
a special conser\'ancy district with ti^xing powers and 
authority to operate a public sewage system. A Ije- 
ginning tax levy of .S7.72 per .'JlOO vah.ation was pro- 
posed pending approval by state tax ofiicials. If ap- 
proved, tiie tax rate for the special dis-U icr alcjiie would 
exceed the total rate of S7.34 in Guilford Town.ship 
for all local property taxes in I9'58. 

Welfare and Correction 

1 lie county Department of Public Welfare achiiin- 
isters most of the welfai'e .ser\'ices in Hendricks Co. 
Township poor relief gives supplemental help inider 
the direction of township trustees, and the comity 
iioiiie serves about 20 residents. 

Almost a dozen diffeieiit jjrograiiis, including Aid 
to Dependent Children (ADC), old age assistance, 
medical aid and services to disabled cliilchen and 
adults, are offered to county residents by the welfare 
dejDartiiieiit. County taxes pay for approximately 20% 
of the major public assistance programs, but some 
smaller prograiiis take up to 75% local funds. State 
and federal vegidations, more than county policies, 
determine eligibility and benefits for the jDrograms 
heavily reimbursed by the states. 

The size of the county welfare department staff has 
changed little in recent years. The director and three 
case workers plus some part-time help have Jiandled a 
slowly increasing work load in the ADC program. Ca.se 
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loads have dcclinccl in old age assistance as more of 
the elderly depend on Social Security benefits. The 
number oi people helped by welfare programs changed 
very little in the 1950's and 1%0's despite l)ig popula- 
tion growth. 

Tlie ADC jDrogram was used by 33 families and 1 15 
children in 1968, the only program with a substantial 
increase in numbers. Most of these costs are paid by 
the slate, liowever. Surprisingly, ihe county welfare 
budget was loivcr in 19G8 Uian in 1950 — the only 
couniy service expenditure to go down in ihat period. 
The amount of state funds used for welfare in ihe 
county lias gone up very little. 

Statistical evidence and olxservations suggest four 
reasons for the low welfare expenditures: (1) Higher 
per capiin incomes in the county and consecjuenily 
less dependence on public aid, (2) more jobs avail- 
able in nearby nieiropolitan area, (3) relatively fewer 
old people receiving more .Social Security pa)ments, 
and (i) conservative policies on eligibility and 
benefjts. 

Urbanization in the eastern townships and the 
resulting increase in llie pioportion of ycnuig families 
have increased ihe numl^cr of broken homes and 
children without parents. Jc^bs are available to most 
mothers who wish to work outside the home, and they 
generally have enough education and mobility to 
obtain euij;loynient. 

The welfare depariment does not participate in the 
federal food stamp prograni that would bring more 
federal aid to the county. 

A small but significant improvement in child wel- 
fare programs began in the early 19G0*s when n gjoup 
of ciii/ens began a retarded children's prograni for 
children with ' mental disabilities. A non-profit asso- 
ciation now operates a facility wliere children receive 
special training and care from a professional stall. 
Part of the operating costs is paid out of the county 
general fund. 

Township poor relief has declined in importance 
and used about 14 less funds in 1908 dian in 1950. 
Several township trustees distribute federal govern- 
ment commodities to a few poor families in their 
township. The towjiship pays onl)' for distribution. 
A small amount of medical aid, temporary relict and 
a variety of direct but relatively ine.xpensive finaijcial 
aids can be extended to township residents by the 
trustee acting as "overseer of the poor." But town- 
ships that have more than doubled in population are 
spending loss on jDOor relief today than in the early 
1950*s. 

The County Home and County Farm have changed 
little over die years. In 1951 the Home served 29 
residents and since then has served as few as 19. The 
1968 budget for the County Home and Farm totaled 



S5G,000, with receipts from the Farm and other sources 
exj>ected to bring in about 14 of this amount. 

The only county correctional institution is the 
jail located in Danville. This lOO-year-oId facility 
holds only 25 inmates and is considered obsolete by 
many county officials. The staff at the county jail in- 
cludes one full-time and one part-time matron, plus 
one of four deputies. The jail is often o^'ercrowded 
and extra county appropriations are needed for food 
and o^ "mating expenses. 

A relatively recent innovation in correctional efforts 
has been the appointment of a full-time county pro- 
bation officer who works with the county judge. 
Crime, juvenile delinquency and convictions have in- 
creased in about the same proportion as population, 
causing a larger work load for all officials concerned 
with law enforcement and administration of justice 
in the county. 

Recreation 

Public recreational facilities were operated by four 
of the tcnvns and all of die school corporations in 
Hentlricks Co. in 19(itS. County government had no 
facilities or programs that could be considered recre- 
ational, nor did any of the tou'iis or townships ha^'e 
organized recreation or park departments. Private 
recreation enterprises devoted a larger total acreage 
to a variety of recreaiional land uses than did public 
facilities. Bodi public and private facilities were 
largely for outdoor rather than indoor recreation. 

Public recreation programs and facilities have 
shown little giowtli or change in recent years despite 
population growth. Outside of school programs con- 
ducted primarily for school age children, little has 
been done to oiler recreational services to the general ' 
ptdjiic. 

The county schools had 298 acres in recreational 
lands in 1901, and more land has been developed since 
then. These are largely children's play areas — softball 
and baseball fields and tennis courts. Summer recre- 
ation programs were receiving modest support by 
some school corporations. No school had swimming 
facilities. 

The county's only outdoor public pool in 1968 was 
located in Ellis Park at Danville. The park also pro- 
^'ided facilities for picnicking, children's play and 
tennis. The only other three town parks offering 
recreation facilities are: Bro^\'nsburg — picnicking and 
play area; Plain field — picnicking, play area and ten- 
ni.s; and Pittsboro — picnicking. 

Private recreational .services were being offered at 
13 different sites totaling 507 acres in 1964. Six of 
these sites had a total of 28 acres of water. Several 
facilities offered more than one recreational activity. 
The kind of activity and number of sites offering the 
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required facilities were: golfing, 4; driving ninge, 2; 
camping, 5; picnicking, 5; field games, 3: archery and 
target shooting, 2; children's playground, 3; lake and 
pontl fishing, 5; stream fishing, ]; liorscbuck riding, ]; 
swimming, I; and l)Oating, 2.^''' 

^Miiie public outdoor recreation facilities were not 
abundant, indoor recreation facilities were almost 
nonexistent, according to a I960 Indiana State Board 
oC Health Survey The only public indoor recrea- 
tion facilities listed were tiie seven libraries. The 
connty had no pul)lic auditorium or club, game, art 
or craft rooms. ani.I no puljlic gymnasium otlicr than 
those in tlic scliools. By 1908 tliere were no significant 
additions to publicly-owned recreational facilities, 
althougli some attempts were being made to cstaljlish 
teen-age centers in the two largest towns. 

Continuing Education and Resource Development 

Out of school, informal, continuing ctlucation for 
all citizens is the niajoi* respc^nsibility o[ two dis- 
similar organizations — tlie (Cooperative Extension 
Service and ilie public lil)raries. Se\'eral otliei* local 
institutions have some ccjnt inning educational func- 
tions related to their primary responsiljilities, but only 
tlie libraries and the Extension Service have continu- 
ing education as their main focus. 

I'he C]oopcraii\'e Extension Service is a partnership 
between the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Purdue 
Universit}' and the county. Jn Heuflrick.s Co. approxi- 
mately half of tlie support for the local unit conies 
from the county general fund, l^hc professional ex- 
tension staff conducts educational programs in agri- 
cultural production, marketing, family living. youtJi, 
coniDUniity resource development and jniblic alfairs. 
An extension advisory board aiul council made up of 
county residents give direction to the program. 

The Extension Service has experienced new de- 
mands to move into urban educational problems 
while improving programs in technical agriculture 
and rural life. Einpliasis has shifted to the application 
of total iniiversity know-how to jjioblems of both 
rural and urban citizens. More nonfarin tlian farm 
residents participate in 4-H and Jioinemaker cluljs. 
(vounty extension agents are involvetl in many urban 
development problems, including land use planning 
and controls, care of yard and garden care, lioljl^y live- 
stock and the upgrading of community services. Youth 
and family living programs are being reoriented to- 
ward social and cultural needs of botli urban and 
rural residents. 



IiKiiaiia nep;irnneiit of Natnnil Resources. "Uocal Needs and Re- 
$ponsibi]iiics— >I:i.sler PJan for Acqttisiiion and Devclopinenf (Supple- 
ment 1)," (Indianapolis, 1964). 

Indiana State Board of Healtli. "Recreauon in Indiana/' (Indian- 
^ apolis. I960). 
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The extension office also cooperates with the County 
Fail* Board in patting on tlie annual Hendricks Co. 
•i-H Fair. Funds for construction and maintenance of 
the fair grounds, plus a small amoinit for fair opera- 
tion, come ill part from county tax re^'enues. 

Tiiere are public libraries in the incorporated towns 
of Amo, Brownsbnrg, Clayton, Coates\ ille, Danville 
and Plainfield, and in the village of .Avon (see Figure 
2). Each library serves the township in which it is 
located; the Brown si) urg library serves Brown Twp. 
as well as Lincoln Twjj. Five townships and four 
small towns are witiiout local library service. Li- 
braries are supported with a projjeriy tax levy in the 
towns and townships which they serve and receive 
rehui^'ely little funds from nontax sources. 

l^he six lil)raries were establislied between 1901 and 
192S. ^Vliile more books are in circulation and more 
people use the libraries today, there have been no 
fund a mental changes in liljrary service, sucii as estab- 
li.shnieiit of a county-wide liijrary system or use of 
bookmobiles, to extend service to new areas. One 
library has established a branch station in a nearby 
town. Libraries serving the urbanizing eastern town- 
ship's have experienced the greatest increase in the 
number of Ijorrowers and iiuiiiljer of volumes added 
to their collections. 

Several local institutions work on jDrol)lenis of con- 
servation, natural resource development and eiiviron- 
inental control. The Flendricks Co. Soil and \Vater 
Conservation District (SWCD) is concerned witli con- 
servation and development of soil and water resources. 
The directors of the S^VCD advise the county Soil 
Conservation Service (SCS) staff in their woik with 
property owners to improve land-use practices, l^Iie 
county contribiues some money to the S^VC^D for part 
of the cost of operating the county SCS office and also 
for financing a comprehensive soil survey of the 
county. 

The S(^S staff has Jjecome involved in iJie soil and 
water proijiems inherent in rapid urban developiiient. 
Many of tlie hiiid-nse planning decisions made by the 
county planning agency recpiire soils information sup- 
jjlied by SCS. Problems of sewage disposal, water sup- 
ply drainage am! erosion are all accentuated by urlKin- 
ization and the move towani more intensive land use. 

Two special conservancy districts have been created 
in the county, both with taxing power. One is a four- 
county conservancy district covering a large water- 
shed; tJie otJier a small sanitary district created for 
sewage disposal in a built-up area. 

The Afill Oeek Conservancy District covers jKirts 
of Hendricks, Morgan, Putnam and Owen counties. 
It is one of dozens of multi-purpose w^atershed dis- 
tricts organized in the state to iDuild flood control 
structures, develop recreational areas and encourage 



conservation practices along a large stream. The fed- 
eral government shares costs with the district and pro- 
vides ihe bulk of fnnds, but an initial tax levy of 50f* 
per $100 valnation was made in 1968 on property 
owners within the watershed. 

A County Drainage Board was set up in each county 
by stiite legislation in 196!), The tliree couiuy c^ml^lis- 
sioncrs serve as tlie board and work witli tlie coiuity 
engineer and surveyor to keep existing drainage chan- 
nels open, and to create new "legal drains" wliere 
needed. County government in the past accepted re- 
.spon.sibility for some drainage problems, but the 
recent legislation defined more specific duties for the 
com nii.s.si oners and more definiie responsifjilities. Costs 



incurred are paid out of a county General Drain Irra- 
provenient Fund. 

Highways and Streets 

The (bounty Highway Department, under the direc- 
tion of tiie county conuiiissioners, Iijglnvay supervisor 
and county engineer, is responsible for construction 
and maintenance of tlie county highway system. In 
terms of number of personnel and si/e of budget, the 
deparunent is second only to the school corporation.^ 

Afost of tlie funds for county highways come fron. 
state and federal gas taxes and state license fees. A 
small county tax levy going into a cunudative bridge 
fund is tlie only local tax support for co.nuy road.s. 
In 1967, the State Motor Vehicle Highway Accouui 



Table 74. New and reorganized public service institutions created in Hendricks Co. since 1950. 



General service func- 
tion and institution 



Year 
established 



Specific service 
function 



Governmental unit 1968 .loval 
creating or operat- budg(!i or 
in'g the institution tax kvr 



A. Education 

Six reorganized school corporations 1961-65 



B. General government 

1. Superior court 



1963 



2. County plan commission and 1951 (made 
board of zoning appeals county-wide 

in 1963) 

3. Veterans service officer 1968 

4. Weights and measures inspector 1968 



C. Public safety 

1. Avon fire department 



2. Hazelwood, Cartersbury and 
Belleville fire departments 



D. He&lth & sanitation 

1. County general hospital 

2. County health department 



3, Clark's Creek conservancy 
district 



1963 

1953 & 
1954 



1961 
1962 

1967 



E. Welfare & correction 

1. Retarded. children's program 

"Opportunity Cottage" i960 

F. Continuing education & 
resource development 

1. Mill Creek conservancy district 1968 



2. County drainage board 



1967 



Formal, in-school education, , 
grades 1-12 



Handles civil and criminal 
cases in county 

Land use planning and control 



Advisory services to veterans 
(part-time) 

Checks weighing and measur- 
ing devices 



County school committee 

and legislature $4,140,945 



State legislature and 
county 

County 



County 
County 



Fire protection in Washington 
Twp. 

Fire protection in Liberty Twp. 



Township 
Tov/nship 



Intensive health care and di- 
agnostic service 

Environmental and personal 
health programs 

Sewage disposal in area east of 
Plainfield in Guilford Twp. 



County 
County 
Special district 



Provide care and training for 
retarded children 



County 



Flood control, conservation and 
recreation in Mill Creek water- 
shed (4-county area) 

Maintain and construct legal 
drains 



Special district 



Legislature and 
county 



$ 24,796 
$ 18,271a 

$ 4,175 
$ 5.500 

$ 12,000 

$ 1,000 

each 
from Twp. 



$ 255,744b 
$ 42,877a 



$7.42 tax 
rate on prop- 
erty in dist. 



$ 13,067 



50(^ tax rate 
on property 
in district 

Approx. 
$ 50,000 



« Income from fees offsets part of this cost. 

»» Annual tax levy to retire hospital bonds — no operating cost from county. 
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provided S358,210 for the county Iiiglnvay system and 
.SM'K271 for town streets. The Cimuilative Bridge 
Fund contributed SI 15*0 12, and tlie Federal Aid Sec- 
ondary (FAS) Fluids added S85,7I9 to tl\e counts* 
highway system for a total of S709,87L FAS Funds 
are apportioned to the comny and available for use 
on approved FAS roads. Tlie anioiuit actually used 
varies from year to year, depending on the anioiint of 
work contracted under the program. 

The department maintains 738 miles of county 
roads, including about 20 miles witliin town limit.s. 
Close lo 40% of the roads were surfaced with bitiuni- 
nous material in 1967 and 60% with gravel. Several 
more miles of gravel l oads are sin faced every year, and 
new bridges are constructed at the rate of af)oiU one a 
year. 

Use of larger, more eflicient ecjuipment has enabled 
the highway department to handle more roads with 
fewer men than in the 1950's. In 1968, 29 full-time 
men were employed and some part-time lielp is added 
in summer months. 

Urbanization and tlic resulting increase in traffic 
in th.« eastern townships have caiise<l tJie department 
to spend about two-thirds of its time and funds on the 
•jastcrn half of the comity. Heavier traffic has required 
a speed uj) in hard-surfacing of gravel roads, more fre- 
quent repairs of roads and bridges, and the need to 
widen right-of-ways. Priorities for new construction 
and repairs. are based on traffic counts, road condi- 



tions and citizen request.^ (The number of vehicles 
using roads on the eastern side of the comity is given 
in tlie section on problems of tlie connnuter.) 

State and U. S. higliways total about 15:^ miles in 
die county and include portions of tluce inierstatcs, 
three major U. S, routes and five state roads. The In- 
diana Stale Highway Department has full responsi- 
bility for construction and maintenance of these roads. 
Few comities in the state are traiisversed cast and west 
by as many super highways, but north-sou ih roads, 
altl'iough less heavily traveled, are inadequate. 

New highway construction will coiu r urate on a 
relocated .state road going north and soiuh through 
the .u'baiii/.ed eastern townships and on iniprovciiients 
in coimty and state roads leading into Indianapolis. 
East-'^vest loads giving access to the central city will be 
widened and. in some cases, lour lanes j^ut in where 
commuter traffic has built up to several luuidreci cars 
a day. Construction on the soutliernmost interstate 
was completed in 1969. 

rhe 10 towns in the comity have a total of 86 miles 
of streets. Most of this is in the three liiggesi mwiis of 
P3a infield. Brown sburg and Danville. Each iown 
either has its own street department or contracts with 
a priv:ite firm for street coiistruction and maintenance. 
The typical small town of a few luuidred persons has 
a count) or state voad as its main thoroughfiue and 
often just a \c\\' blocks of I own street to maintain on 
its own. 



COMMUNITY PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH URBANIZATION: 
A STUDY OF WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP . 



Data presented here come from personal interviews 
with a random sample of 116 residents of Washington 
Twp. in late 1968. 

Impact on Agriculture 

Farmers in rapidly inbanizing Wasliington l^vp. 
are making many adjustments to the increasing popu- 
lation. Farming operations are changing in lesponse 
to a changing emaronnient. The seven changes rated 
by farmers in the township as having the greatest im- 
j>act on farm iiiaiiagenient ^vcre, in order of frequency: 
(1) increased land prices and land ntals, (2) in- 
creased properly taxes, (3) less land available for 
farming, (4) drainage problems caused by new con- 
struction, (5) difficulties in reaching and farming 
small tracts of land, (6) pressures to reduce livestock 
numbers, raid (7) interference from construction work. 

The most visable differences between farms in the 
m^banizing areas compared to more rural parts of the 
county are: reduced livestock operations, small, scat- 
tered fields, tlie mix of farm machinery and traffic on 
roads, and abandoned farm buildings. 



A common coinjjhiint of farmers is high property 
taxes, which they associate with tlie influx of nonfarni 
residents. Since 1950, t.^x rates h:i\'c about tripled, 
while assessments on farm property have increased 
with the general rise in land values. Slate law pre- 
scribes that land devoted to agricultural use be as- 
sessed .IS agricultuval land, and the values used for 
farm land do not reflect potential vjlue for develop- 
ment. But farm property taxes h:*.ve increased faster 
tliaii farm incomes. 

The big benefit of urbani/atioii to farmers in the 
township is the increased market value of their land. 
Farmers who sold tiiM in proved land for residential or 
business develop.'neiit received $2,000 to $2,500 per 
acre. Real estate' agents report that whole farms sell 
for at lea.st SI ,000 an acre in the rapidly urbani;?ing 
areas and .5500 in the more sparsely-populated areas. 
Tints, while farmers in iiual parts of the county pay 
about the same taxes as farmers in mbanized areas, 
the latter can sell out at a much higher price. 

Perhaps because benefits of urbanization are olT- 
settiiig environmental changes, few faniieis were 



critical ol' urbanization occvn ring in their ncijj^libor- 
Jiooci. When asked about the possible effects o( luban 
i/ation on the farniinji; com mini ity, over 75% tliougiit 
that urbanization either had "no effect" or a "good 
effect * on such tilings as: (1) "making tlie community 
a more desirable place to live"; (2) "the way people 
get along \viili each otiier"; or (3) "community inter- 
est and participation by all residents." However, 
about 'W'l of the farmers did feci that lubanization 
had a "bad effect" on "moral and ethical standards/* 

Problems in Land Use 

Residential development itself does not consume 
huge anioimts of land, but it c:mi lead to space and 
land use problems within the tirbani/ing area. A 
doidiling of population in Hendricks Co. froni 1950 
to 1()(')7 and an innisual amount of highway construc- 
tion used up only 8^^, of the county's land area and 
lias left over 80*^'o predominately in farm use. Prob- 
lems within the mbanizing area have more cjf an 
impact tha.i tlie removal of farm land from agricul- 
linal production. 

One pro. icm is the laud left idle between develop- 
ments and in subdivisions awaiting construction of 
homes. 7^his land is not being used as open space for 
recreation or .scenic enjoyment. Considerable land is 
"locked in" back of homes that line the roads and will 
not i)e developed because of poor access. Land along 
roads is sold off first since developmeuL cosh; are 
lower, creating "strip development" that spreads out 
residential connnimities for long distances. This kind 
of "urban sprawl" increases the cost of extending 
public services, slows highway traffic anr^ creates safety 
hazards. These attenuated comnuniities lack any cen- 
tral core that ties residents together because of a 
conniion location. However, it may help tc promote 
privacy and isolation. 

In their efforts to create space around their homes, 
rural nonfarm residents may be buying more land 
around tlieir homesite than can be used effectively. 
Average lot size in Washington Twp. was 2.8 acres, 
which is too small to far' too large to landscape 
and maintain as a lawn. Vc ; 'ule hnid is owned by 
tiie public that could be u.sed for parks, playgroinids 
or connnon open spaces. Thus, most of the land is in 
private hands and in tract sizes that rule out efficient 
utilization for anything except more single family 
dwellings. I^nrm land is still available between sub- 
divisions that could be used for a differe?it kind and 
pattern of development. 

While land-use problems are developing in tirban- 
izing areas, few resident.s seem to recognize the need 
for corrective actions. A high proportion (about 75%) 
of farm and nonfarm residents felt zoning regulations 
were "adequate/* 



I'he majority oi! farmers approved the way their 
land Was zoned and the controls put on new develop- 
ments. They wanted certain areas designated resi- 
dential and b\isincss development but did not want 
their own farms zoned this way. On the other Iiand, 
they wanted the option of selling their land for de- 
velopment if the possibility arose. Over ?)0^o wanted 
continued development in the area and ch'd not favor 
an exclusive agricultural zone for the entire area, but 
Would not favor greater restrictions on livestock and 
.lOp operations. In siunmary, they wanted to farm 
with few restrictions but be able to sell out to devel- 
opers if offered a good price. 

Nonfarm residents were not critical of land-use 
controls but preferred c\'eii larger lots in more open 
coiuitry. Their idea) was a home on a relatively large 
tiact of land (0-8 acr<:s), isolated from neigh bois, but 
serviced by good roaJ^ and other high (piality public 
sei'vices. 

Problems usually associated Avitli changes to more 
intensive land use were not of great concern to \Vash- 
ington Twp. residents. Home owners felt septic sys- 
tems and water supply were "adequate" for 91 % 
and 95% of their homes, respectively. Only a tiny 
fraction are served by a public water or sewer system. 
^^any sejJtic systems ivcre still relatively new in 19()8, 
and zoning regulations called for well-dcsigned sys- 
tems and inspection by health authorities. Local en- 
gineers and .sanitarians predicted ?norc problems as 
densities built tip in sidxUvisions constructed on 
poorly drained soils and as systems got older. 

Drainage was considered inadequate by about 30% 
of tlie rtnal nonfarm homeowners, u'itli prol^lcnis con- 
centrated in certain sections of the township during 
spring and early siunmer. Little has been done in the 
way oi public drains or ditches to carry off water. 

Relationships Between Farm and 
Nonfarm Residents 

While some aspects of suburban living and farming 
do not mix, nevertheless, conflicts between farm and 
nonfarm residents in Washington Twp. appear mini- 
mal. Nonfarm ]:)eople had some coniplaints about live- 
stock odors, but farm operations involving crop pro- 
duction bothered very few. About half would prefer 
that livestock be at least i/o mile away, but 90% would 
not mind having crops produced on adjoining land. 
Farm weed spraying, noise from farm equipment and 
other possible annoyances were of little consequence. 
About 7 out of 10 residents had no complaints whatso- 
ever about farms in the area. 

The attitude of nonfarm i-^sidents toward farmers 
themselves was generally favorable. Nearly 40% "were 
good friends" with at least one farm family; 67% felt 
farmers in their township "were progressive and open 
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niiiiclcd about cliaii,i»e'*; 70% felt farmers as a group 
showed **consicIeral)le interest and loyalty to the local 
coniniiinity," and SiV'o would as likely vote for a 
farmer as for a non farmer in a comity election. 

Farmers blamed the rise in propei ty taxes to new 
non farm residents. They noted particularly tlie im- 
pact on school costs, crime rate*: and congestion on 
roads. Farmers gave nonfarni residents a I'.vver rating 
on "ccjmnumity interest and loyalty" ihiw non farmers 
gave farmers. But 95^' said Uiey would .>ot object to 
having nonfarni neighbors move in on adjoiiT-'nir land, 
and the majority reported close Iriendsbip with at 
least one nonfarm family. 

Both farm and nonfarm residents had delinite pref- 
erences as to wlio should live in the community and 
the kinds of homes constructed. Owner-occupied, 
single-dwelling homes were preferred. Rented single- 
family homes, duplexes, mobile homes and apartment 
houses were valued in descending order. About one- 
third of the residents interviewed would "object if 
people of .some oOier race mo\-e(I in next door." 
AI)out 20^/0 would object "if their next door neighbors 
had consitlerably less income and education." 

Attitudes Toward Community Services 

Both farm and nonfarm residents were asked to rate 
seven major public .ser^'ices in Washington Twp. l^he 
ratings of both groups agreed rather closely except 
for roads, which faiin people rated significantly high- 
er. Schools and fire protection were rated high by 
both groups; jjublic transportation and police protec- 
tion rated lowest (Taljle 15). 

As noted earlier, the number of law enforcement 
officers on duty in the to^vnsllip is very small, and 
petty crime and larceny were on the increase in 19(38. 
Tlie only access to public transportation is one Ijus 
route tlivougii the center of the townsliip. Schools 
were rated high, indicating considerable satisfaction 
with the school system's ability to accommodate 
greatly increased ei\rolIment. A few residents wanted 
the schools to oifer kindergarten, now available only 
on II private basis. 

Fire p:otcction was also rated high, because of a 
well-nin voluntary fire department headquartered in 
the center o£ the township. County and township gov- 
ernments were ranked in the middle of the list of 
public services, partially because not many residents 
were familiar with local governmental activities. 
Roads were given a mixed rating, with several non- 
farm residents critical of their carrying capacity dur- 
ing peak traffic loads in the morning and evening. 

Siu vey respondents were also asked to rate six other 
services provided by public and private institutions, 
and to state where they obtained the services. Medi- 
cal service was rated highest by both nonfarm and 



farm residents, and adult recreation rated lowest. 
Private trasii removal companies seeineci lo be giving 
cjuite satisfactory service. Nonfarm residents rated 
sliopping facilities and cultural opportunities some- 
what lower than farm residents. Bm both groups were 
very critical of the lack of youth and adult recreational 
facilities and programs in the local area (Table 1(5). 

Farm residents used local services extensively, but 
nonfarm residents \aried in the distance travelled to 
get specific services. This group went largely to Indi- 
anapolis and to some scattered towns for adult recre- 
ation and cultural opportiuiities. About IValf reported 
they shopped locally and half shopped in the central 
city. Medical service was obtained, in most cases, 
within the township or at the county hospital in Dan- 
ville. Youth recreation was centered in the local school 
system, with some scattering to other locations. 

I'he 11(5 Washington Twp. residents interviewed* 
were also asked, '*\Vhat is one improvement or change 
ycni would like to see in this community?" Law en- 
forcement and police protection was clearly ujDjDcr 
most in their minds. Other responses were as follows: 

1. Improved law enforcement 8: police protection 
—82. 

2. Improved roads R: public transportation — 15. 
8. Improved water, sewer 8: other utilities — 15. 
•1. Improved school system — 10. 

5. C Changes in planning R: /.oning controls- — 5. 
(). Improved recreation R: social opportunities — 3. 

7. Improved drainage — 2. 

8. Improved shopping facilities — 2. 

9. Unclassifietl & no responses — ,S2. 

Table 75. How Washington Twp. residents rated 
seven major pubUcaUy-supported services in 1968. 



Percent who responded: 



Kind of service Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Schools 


21 


57 


20 


2 


Fire protection 


16 


69 


11 


4 


Police protection 


6 


47 


26 


21 


Roads 


6 


60 


24 


10 


County government 


5 


65 


23 


7 


Township government 


4 


64 


26 


6 


Public transportation 


0 


21 


26 


53 



Table 76. How Washington Twp, residents rated 
six other public/ private services in 1968, 



Percent who responded: 



Kind of service Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Medical services 


11 


58 


20 


11 


Trash pickup 




61 


14 


17 


Shopping services 


5 


60 


21 


14 


CJultural opportimities 


3 


53 


20 


24 


Youth recreation 


5 


30 


25 


40 


Adult recreation 


0 


31 


22 


47 
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THE "BEDROOM COMMUNITY" PHENOMENON 



New rcsidciHs in the rural-url>aii Iringc conic to ilic 
area to Hnd a coniroriablc and ideal place to live. Jn 
Wash inj> ton Twp. the living environment of its new 
citizens is scjjarated tVoin tlieir working environment 
by an nverage of 11 miles. The township borders a 
large industrial area in Afarion Clo. 

Problems of the Commuter 

About 75% of the nonfnrm residents coninuiie to 
work in Marion C.'o.; 11% are emj>loyed in Hendricks 
do. nnd the rest work in scattered locations outside 
these two comities. Close to ^{)% work on the west 
side of Indianapolis, nnother 1S% on the west side of 
Marion CJo., and about G% in Washington l*wp, 
Hiis means relatively short trips for about half the 
commnters. The central city acts as a rather effective 
barrier for access to jol>s on tlie east and north sides of 
the iiieiropoliiaii area. Close to 20% of the wives 
Worked at salaried jobs, but traveled only an average 
of 2.2 miles to work in stores and oflices nearby. 

Nearly % of male workers were employed in three 
occnpntional classes: (1) managers, officials and pro- 




Figure 6. Average daily traffic volume of roads at the 
Hendricks-Maiioii Ckiunty line, 1968. (Sources: State Higli- 
way Commission and Hendricks C.o. Higliway Department.) 
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prieiors (2()'/o), (2) craftsman, foreman and kindred 
workers (25\',l\ or (.^) operaii\'es and kindred workers 
(28V(,). The ''typical" coniniiiier worked as a skilled 
craftsman, foreman or engineer in a large ma mi fact ur- 
ing plant on the west side of the central city. \^ery few 
were self-eni])loyed. I1ie head of the lionseliold aver- 
aged --12 years of age, and families averaged 1.9 chil- 
dren at home. IMie average family has lived in the 
area 7.8 years. Few chilchen weix' of working nge. 

When asked their reasons for moving to Washing- 
ton l*wp. and what they like about the coniiiuniity 
now, 25% mentioned location near their job as a 
major consideration, bm only llVo mentioned loca- 
tion as a cmrent favorable factor. Other evidence 
points to some dissatisfaction with commuting: com- 
plain tii of crowded highways, lack of p id) lie transpor- 
tation, the iieces.sity for some to keep two cars, and 
feelings of isolation expressed by some wives. 

Commuter traffic is heavy across the Hendricks- 
A Far ion Co. line on east- west roads leading to the 
central city (Kigine (i). Aforning and evening traffic 
])uis a heavy burden on these roads, with the excep- 
tion of the two new intersiates that are designed for 
high volumes. U.S. 3() and Comity Road lOON near 
the center of ^^^as]linglon Twp, arc particularly 
crowded and narrow, 

By 1975 it is estimated 7,700 commuters fnmi Hen- 
dricks Co. will travel to work in Marion Co. manufac- 
turing plants alone. This represents a 250% increase 
over 1950.'" Improved Hendricks Co. roads, new 
expressways into downtown Indianapoli.s and comple- 
tion of I-4(i5 aroinid the city will encomage commut- 
ers in the future. 

Community Attitudes and Issues 

People living in one c:oinity and workir.g :;) an- 
other create some imique problems in their home 
coniiii unity. From the sm vey, evid/ v .e points to some 
lack of comnuniity identification on i*ie part of non- 
farm residents of Washington Twj). mentioned 
earlier, fanners gave iionfarin residents a lower rating 
on "comminiity interest and loyalty" than nonfarniers 
gave farmers. Many nonfarm residents reported that 
their closest friends were not living in the inimech'atc 
neighborhood; they made extensive use of public and 
private services outside the local area; and, of course, 
work interests and associations were many miles away. 

Only J4 of the nonfarm residents said their best 
friends lived close by. The other had made close 
IViends with either people at work or in organizations 
of which tliey were members. Schools and cluirclies 

Muttiiftti till inff uiid Cntnm tiling hi Mt'tmlutUtutt hi(tiatuil>olix, op. 
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were ihc iwo main insiiuiiions at ilic neighborhood 
level that created some cohesion between residents. 
Little other connniniity organization exists. 

The scattered pattern of (levelopnicnt works against 
connnimity cohesion. The iiigh value placed on **pri- 
vac\ * and "open space suggests the desire foi' **apavi- 
ness*' rather than "logeiherness." Residents exhibit 
characteristics of inde]>endence and conservatism that 
eiuonragc individual more ilian group activities. .\nd 
the need for connniniity act ion has not been felt to 
any great clcgrec, although Ittitne group effort might 
be spmred in the areas of connniniity water and sewer 
systems and incorporation of mbanized areas to en- 
able communities to improve public seivices. 

One issue on which there is genei al agreement and 
stioi.g motivation at pieseiit is the desire to maintain 
the present character of the aiea. Eflbrts to create new 
mobile home parks or high-rise apartment buildings 
are resisted by most residents. Low income people 
and people of other rnccs are not generally welcome. 
Residents felt that no homes should be constructed 
that cost le.ss than .SlS,()()() to .S2(),()()() and that large 
lotssliould be recpiired. 

Another coiui'o\'^*rsial issue common to many "bed- 
room communities' is how the burden of taxation 
will be shaicd to su])port local services. The typical 
urbanizing community in the rurabinban fringe has 
a small proportion of real estate valuation in business 
and industiial piopeity; therefoie, residential prop- 
erly must bear the burden of lo^al property taxation. 
Homes are often concentrated in one taxing jurisdic- 
tion, and industr\ in another. Uiiforiuiiaiely» this 
narrow tax base situation is found in many commu- 
nities experiencing- the biggest increase in demand for 
public services. The relatively small income from 
property taxes in residential coniniiinities is not offset 
by otliei* tax sources in Indiana wlieie state income 
and .sales taxes go l)ack to comnimiities largely on the 
l);isis of population ratliei* than on tlie need to supple- 
ment local property tax revenue.^'' 

Hendiicks C.o. does not seem to have significantly 
higher piopei ty tax rates than nearby slow growing 
counties, however. And few urbanizing townships 
have higher tax rates than more rural townships with- 
in the county, refuting the hypothesis of higher tax 
rates in fast growing communities lor Hendricks Co. 
at least. A comparison of tax rate increases from 1950 
to 1905 for the 12 townships show little correlation 
I)etween rate of population growth and amount of 

>** An cx<cpti(Mi is stair aid to local scIkmiIs where the lonnnla icfiiitis 
iiKMc tii<l t<i school corpoi'iitioiis with low :isscssc<l valuation. But de- 
spite this, iiuiiiy school cnipoiittioii.s witti a (;rc<it deal of industry in 
liieir l)oiin<hnies <lo have c<msidcral)ly lower local lux rates than those 
with largely residential or farni property. (From lit'fKnt of Statislical 
l)ijorm(ttion for liulioua School Corfuimtions. Division of School 
Finance, State Department of Puhlic Insirnciloii.) 



tax rate increase. Per capita assessed valuation has 
an inverse coirelatioii with population growlli as di.s- 
cussed in the section on local taxes. 

Many, factors ailect the amount of taxes levied by 
local olliciafs. Re.sidenls may not be demanding more 
local public service in all townships and towns, and 
if they are, o.'ficials may be slow to respond. There is 
probably a tendency to also hold tax rates about the 
same. 

(iapital outlays for school buildings, service projects 
and other big investments cause variations from one 
local unit to the next and from one year to the next. 
The number and cjuality of public services vary 
widelv. For example, not all towns and townships 
have library service. I'^ire fighting service is not tax- 
supjjoi ted in all townships and is made up of volun- 
teers in some cases, paid employees in others. 

Economies of size in ollering local services that lead 
to some elliciencies also complicate: comparisons. Bet- 
xcr and more public services in a f;isi-growiiig town- 
.,hip do cost money, but costs per person may lie goiiv' 
down with the larger })opiilatioii. The cost of in- 
creased local services is often shared by other taxing 
units as in the case of the couiit)-wide school tax, or 
tiie school corporation that includes iiion* than one 
townshijj, or state aid to local schools. 

SignificiiMtly, farmers complained a great deal about 
high property taxes in Washington Twp., but non- 
farm residents did not mention property taxes as a 
problem at all. Tii ose new nonfann residents moving 
from large cities were likely experiencing lower prop- 
erty taxes in Hendricks (-*o. than hi their former resi- 
dence, while farmers were very conscious of increases 
in lax rates and in assessed valuation on property held 
for many years. 

Urf)anizalioii will inevital)ly continue in tliis area, 
and even more pervasive and fundamental changes 
will occur. The Ibrmerly rural community will be- 
come more economically interdependent with the 
central city nearby. New community institutions 
will emerge with specialized, more jjrofessional func- 
tions to perform for tiie iiri)aii-orieiited population in 
the future. 

Farmers remaining in the '.ouiuy will also become 
more "urbanized" and "indus'rializecr* as they become 
more exposed to urban life styles. Dilferences in value 
systems will continue lo diminish among residents of 
the same community. 

Less clear is die emerging relationship I)etween the 
relatively allliient urban fringe residents and the resi- 
dents in the older metroijoliian core of the city, in 
their search for privacy and isolation, these new rural 

"'One uni(pic diaracteristic of Washington Twp. that helps hold 
down tax rates is a large antoina ied railroad swit citing yard lliat repre* 
senis about Vs the total assessed vahiation. 



resideius arc moving aw.iy (Voni ilic scrii)us pioblciii.s 
lulicrciu in urhan ccmcrs. To the cxlciu lUni these 
new (oiuniiniities split oil* socially, cuhurally and 
politic ally IVoin ilic c cMli al ciiy, llic •»ap between 



ilieni will widen. Potentially, the ilillcrences inuUlinj; 
between inotiopolitan <.*orc and jnban fringe residents 
niav have more serious inij)lications tiian t!ie oUl 
Marnier vs. (ity' (onfiicts last I ailing away. 
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